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EDWIN S. WELLS. 

1828-1916. 

Mr. Edwin S. Wells, an honored member of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, was born on the 19th day of October, 
1828, in the town of Salisbury, Connecticut. The house in 
which he was born was on a farm, a mile and a half south of 
the center of the village and the little church, which his father 
had helped to build in 1798. From the beauty of his birth- 
place on Rose Hill, overlooking the Berkshire Hills, he in- 
herited in his early childhood much of his wonderful love for 
the great out-of-doors, for this spot is one of the most 
picturesque and most beautiful of the many in the Northeast. 
The first six years of his life were spent here, until 1834, when 
his father removed to Otis, Massachusetts. 

It was here on the banks and in the valley of the Farming- 
ton river that he spent the next 16 years of his life. He had 
the advantages of a common district school education, to 
which was added two terms in the academy at Salisbury. At 
the academy he had as classmates Alexander Hawley, later 
governor of Connecticut, and Arthur Mitchell, later Eeverend 
Arthur Mitchell, D. D. of the First Presbyterian church of 
Chicago, and at the time of his death secretary of the foreign 
board of missions of the Presbyterian church. 

He had a great desire for a college education, but as his 
father had extensive business interests and needed assistance, 
this desire was never gratified. During these school years he 
was more or less religiously inclined, and he was at all times 
thoughtful upon the subject, but he made no public confession 
of faith while at home. One of the earliest resolutions that 
he made was that he would never taste intoxicating liquor. 
"While recovering from a severe attack of scarlet fever his 
mother was watching over him, and in the silence of the mid- 
night hour, she prayed, thanking God for his recovery, but, 
she added, that she would rather bury her boy than have him 
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become a drunkard. He heard the prayer and to the last day 
of his life that boyhood resolution was faithfully and sincerely 
observed. 

In June 1850 he turned his back on the scenes of his boy- 
hood and on his father's house to seek a home in the West. 
He went out over the New York and Erie Bailroad from New 
York to Buffalo, and thence by steamer around the Lakes as 
the railroad connections were not completed. During a stop 
at Milwaukee, he called on several business houses to see 
what the chances were of obtaining a situation. One very 
tempting offer was made to him. Most discouraging stories 
were told of Chicago, of its present condition, and of its 
future prospects, and he was advised against the hopeless 
consequences of locating there. He went on to Chicago, how- 
ever, and found it a city of only 28,000 inhabitants. Because 
of the epidemic of cholera he remained in Chicago only two 
weeks, after which he went south to Jerseyville, Illinois. In 
Jerseyville he started a very successful leather business and 
for three years was a prominent figure in the town. He was 
actively interested in Sunday School and Temperance work, 
and in 1854 he was elected Grand Worthy Patriarch of the 
Sons of Temperance of the State of Illinois. 

In 1853 he returned to Chicago and rented a store in the 
Metropolitan Block on the northwest corner of Randolph and 
LaSalle Streets, and set himself up in the retail boot and shoe 
business. While in Jerseyville he made his first public con- 
fession of faith, and he took his letter with him to Chicago, 
uniting with the First Presbyterian Church of which the 
Reverend Harvey Curtis, D. D., was then pastor. For sixteen 
years he labored in this church under the ministries of Dr. 
Curtis, Dr. Z. M. Humphrey and Dr. Arthur Mitchell. Dur- 
ing this time he was an elder from the beginning, superin- 
tendent of the church Sunday school for nine years, of the 
Foster Mission Sunday School, and of the Railroad Chapel. 
One of the most pleasant experiences to which he referred 
was the great revival of religion in 1857, when the whole city 
of Chicago was so deeply stirred. Having rented the Metro- 
politan Block including the hall of that name, he invited the 
noon-day prayer meetings to meet there. It was to this great 
revival that the Chicago Y. M. C. A. owed its birth and upon 
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his motion the first steps were taken for the erection of a 
permanent building for the association in 1864. In 1863-4 
he was the fifth vice president of the association. He was 
also president of the Chicago Bible Society, being associated 
in all of these labors with such men as D. L. Moody, Cyrus 
Bentley, D. W. Whittle, H. D. Benfield, John V. Farwell, 
B. F. Jacobs, and others. 

He was present and took part in the meetings in which the 
plans of Lake Forest University were originated and devel- 
oped, furnishing space free in Metropolitan Hall in which the 
great sale of lots took place about 1856 which supplied the 
funds to start the institution. He was one of the early trus- 
tees of the university when it was called Lind University. 
Among those prominent in this early movement were Rev. R. 
W. Patterson, Rev. Harvey Curtis, D. D., C. B. Nelson, T. B. 
Carter, Peter Page, D. R. Holt, F. V. Chamberlain, C. H. 
Quinlan, and H. E. Seely. The charter of the Chicago 
Reform School of which he was one of the corporate mem- 
bers and on the first Board of Trustees was drafted in his 
store. 

Following the great revival of 1857, he arranged for a 
course of lectures in Metropolitan Hall and brought John B. 
Gough for his first visit to the West. He also brought Henry 
Ward Beecher for twelve lectures, John P. Hale, John G. 
Saxe, Parke Goodwin, Theodore Parker, and others. 

He was one of the members of the Chicago Presbyterian 
League. 

In the spring of 1869 he removed to Lake Forest which 
was to be his home for the remainder of his life. He united 
with the Presbyterian church of this place in December, 1870, 
under the ministry of Rev. J. H. Taylor, D. D. In 1872 he 
was appointed a conamissioner to the General Assemblies of 
Great Britain, and so visited the country in that capacity. 
During all of his church life he was connected in some 
capacity with the Sunday school, generally as a teacher of a 
class of young men, and he was for years president of the 
Lake County Sunday School Association. 

It was his daily prayer and desire that his gray hairs 
might be a crown of glory because found in the way of right- 
eousness. That his reason and memory and strength might be 
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continued to his latest day, that he might be enabled to tes- 
tify to those around him of the value and power of that 
religion of Jesus Christ which he so long professed. That 
his children and children's children to the last generation 
might stand fast upon those sure foundations that are laid 
in God's word, and that when the appointed time of de- 
parture should come, he might cast his crown at the feet of 
the Great King. 

He gave of his life freely and fully to the God he so loved, 
and he was at the time of his death the oldest elder in the 
Presbyterian church in point of years of continuous service, a 
fact recognized by the General Assembly of the church. 

His entrance into life eternal was on Saturday morning, 
June 10, 1916, in his home in Lake Forest, in the quiet of the 
midnight hour. 



